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(The Finar ist Magazine) 
“For the ninth [a , a 
year in a row, The ~ 


Financial Post 
Magazine has pro- 
duced a special issue 
devoted to “the peo- 
ple who set strategy 
and tactics at Cana- 
da’s largest corpora- 
tions.” But this year’s 
issue is special. It 
marks the first issue 
published by Conrad 
Black’s newest rag, 
The National Post. 

On the front cover is the magazine’s Canadian CEO 
of the Year, none other than Paul Tellier, president and CEO 
of Canadian National Railway Co. 

The Financial Post Magazine recognized Tellier “as 
a role model for effective - and humane - corporate leader- 
ship.” 

When he landed the top job at CN in 1992, there 
were 35,000 employees. Within five weeks, Tellier chopped 
11,000 CN jobs. By 1997, he axed 3,000 more jobs. And 
last October, Tellier decided to hack off another 3,000 jobs, 
bringing the total work-force down to 18,000. 

If cutting the number of jobs in half is the maga- 
zine’s definition of “humane” corporate leadership, what’s 
its definition of “inhumane?” 

Previous “winners” include Bank of Montreal’s 
Matthew Barrett, Bombardier’s Laurent Beaudoin, and H. 
Harrison McCain, of McCain Foods Ltd. 
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FROM EC TO THE MARITIMES, WHATS ON THE ACENDA 
OF THE PEOPLE WEO RUN THE COUNTRYS LARCEST COMPANIES 


SCHOOL OF ASSASSINS 
On November 22, 7,000 people from all over the 
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U.S. and Canada protested at the U.S. Army School of the 
Americas (SOA) at Fort Benning, Georgia, calling for it to 
be shut down. The School has trained 60,000 Latin Ameri- 
can soldiers in counterinsurgency techniques which include 
murder and torture. It was the largest demonstration at the 
School to date - the previous year 2,000 people protested. 
2,347 of the 7,000 demonstrators crossed into the base, 
thereby risking arrest, but no one was arrested because of 
the sheer number of trespassers (the previous year 600 peo- 
ple were arrested). The protestors included 20 Canadians, 
ten of whom were part of a delegation sponsored by SOA 
Watch Canada. Lori Ryan, one of the delegates, said, “I’m 
here for the people I met in El Salvador this summer who 
asked me to do everything I could to close this School which 
has brought such destruction to their lives.” 


MEDICAL MARIJUANA 

The U.S. states of Nevada, Washington, Oregon and 
Alaska approved the use of marijuana as a medicine during 
the 1998 elections. Anzona reaffirmed its earlier commit- 
ment to medical marijuana as well. These referenda, fol- 
lowing the passage of similar referenda in California and 
Arizona in 1996, are merely symbolic because the U.S. gov- 
ernment must still approve the use of marijuana as a medi- 
cine before doctors can legally prescribe it. 


NAFTA LAWSUIT 

When the Chrétien government decided to rescind its 
ban on the fuel additive MMT and settle Ethyl Corp.’s 
NAFTA-based complaint by paying the U.S. multinational 
about $20 million in damages and legal expenses, it set a 
precedent for other multinationals to follow. 

S.D. Myers Inc. of Ohio is invoking the investment 
chapter of NAFTA to file a claim for as-yet-unspecified 
damages from the Canadian government for its 1995 ban 
on PCBs. 

S.D. Myers has good reason to expect that its com- 
plaint will produce similar results. NAFTA allows private 
firms the right to sue the government for environmental leg- 
islation that causes them to lose profits, even if the legisla- 
tion was designed to protect the health of Canadians. 


MAKE MAY DAY BRIARPATCH DAY 

Keep Saturday May 1 open for the first annual 
Briarpatch fundraising family festival. Games, walk-a-thon, 
bike-a-thon, food, music, dancing in Regina. Come to meet 
old friends and make new ones. Details to follow ... but put 
it in your calendar NOW! 


Briarpatch i is Saskatchewan’s independent alternative newsmagazine committed to building a socialist democratic society. We provide $ 
an open forum for disadvantaged peoples and support progressive movements working to change unjust structures and build a genuine a 
political and economic democracy. We support peace, equality, democracy, social justice, Aboriginal self-determination, and the protection 
of the environment. We oppose the oppression of people on the basis of nation, class, race, gender, ability, and sexual orientation. 
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An Open Letter to the Canadian 
Centre for Policy Alternatives and 
the Action Canada Network, 


Dear friends, 

From time to time, the idea of a 
national alternative newspaper 
emerges. The problem that this pro- 
posed solution addresses is a very real 
one. I am not going to dispute the fact 
that too few corporate bosses decide 
what information Canadians will see, 
hear, and read, and what information 
they will not. The mainstream media 
glorifies globalization and consump- 
tion, and ridicules or ignores the voices 
of any who challenge that agenda. 

But is the solution to this prob- 
lem the creation of a national alterna- 
tive newspaper? I don’t think so, not 
now. And I am afraid that if progres- 
sive organizations focus on the na- 
tional newspaper idea, they will actu- 
ally do themselves and the alternative 
media more harm than good. 

The talk about creating a national 

alternative newspaper ignores the fact 
that there are, across Canada right 
now, a significant number of alterna- 
tive publications, both newspapers and 
magazines. I have had the privilege to 
be closely involved with two of them, 
Briarpatch magazine and the prairie 
dog newspaper. And I know that sur- 
vival is the main item on their to-do 
list every day. But alternative publi- 
cations like these have managed to 
scrape by for years, at the same time 
publishing the kinds of stories that the 
mainstream media can’t or won't. 
If progressive forces in Canada 
have money to put into alternative 
publishing, then let us start with en- 
suring that the publications we already 
have can continue to survive. There 
are too many of them that have per- 
ished for lack of funds, important pub- 
lications like Pacific Current and New 
Maritimes. While others talk about 
alternative publishing, these organiza- 
tions are actually doing it. 


LETTERS 


My other concern about a na- 
tional alternative newspaper is one that 
people from outside central Canada 
can easily understand. There are so 
many Canadian progressive voices. 
We complain about the concentration 
of the mainstream media in the hands 
of a few. Right now, the alternative 
media flourishes in dozens of small 
publications that prove our point: true 
democratic society must be awash in 
viewpoints, perhaps contradictory, 
perhaps cacophonous, but always rich 
and thought-provoking. Why would 
we chose to hear only one voice when 
we can have many? One national al- 
ternative publication, undoubtedly 
based in a large city in central Canada 
for economies of scale, could never be 
much more than a view of Canada 
from that perspective. It would be 
much the same as the joke about the 
Globe and Mail being Toronto’s na- 
tional newspaper. 

Yes, progressive organizations 
and people should come up with the 
money to support alternative media. 
But use it to support what we already 
have (before those publications, or at 
least the people who slave over them, 
perish), not to create something from 
scratch. 

If this is really a debate about sup- 
porting alternative publishing, I be- 
lieve that is the only course to pursue. 
If it’s a debate about who controls al- 
ternative publishing, well, that’s an- 
other matter. 

Adriane Paavo 
Regina, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

It’s good to see Briarpatch maga- 
zine focusing on the issue of revisions 
to the Young Offenders Act which the 
federal government is introducing in 
the near future. 

While Felicia Daunt’s article in 
the November 1998 issue (“At War 
with our Kids”) is illuminating in some 
respects, particularly with regard to the 
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provisions contained in the present 
Young Offenders Act and the previ- 
ous Juvenile Delinquents Act, the 
overall effect of the article is very mis- 
leading. 
Society is not “at war” with 
young people. The use of emotive 
phrases like that serves only to cloud 
the real issue. Does society throw kids 
in jail for doing their homework, 
shovelling snow or sharing a 
laugh with their friends at the 
local coffee shop? Obviously 
not. People are not incarcerated 
at random for no reason. Sask- 
atchewan may have the highest 
rate of incarceration of youth in 
North America - and that is not 
something to be proud of. But 
it is not because kids in general 
are “public enemy number one,” 
as the cover bluntly puts it. 
Young people who choose to make a 
career of violence and theft are tar- 
geted by the police and courts pre- 
cisely because they are engaging in 
violent and illegal acts. I’ve been in 
the newspaper business 22 years, and 
for every story I’ve done on youth 
crime, I’ve written at least ten focus- 
ing on young people who are making 
a positive difference to their commu- 
nity. This ratio is, I believe, an accu- 
rate reflection of the fact that most kids 
are willing to accept responsibility for 
their own actions and are not afraid to 
grow up. 

A reader is likely to get the im- 
pression from Daunt’s article that the 
majority of young people who go 
through the court system end up in jail 
for such minor offenses as pilfering 
chocolate bars and schoolyard bully- 
ing. Perhaps the legal aid lawyers rep- 
resenting these kids aren’t doing their 
jobs properly if we’re filling our 
closed and open custody facilities with 
innocent pranksters. But in my five 
years of experience as a custody home 
operator who has had over 20 young 
offenders in my home, and who has 
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had to endure hundreds of hours of 
youth court hearings (unpaid - by the 
way), virtually all the teenagers who 
appeared before a judge were not there 
for minor offenses, but for serious vio- 
lent assaults or property theft over 
$1,000. Not many chocolate bars fall 
into that price range. Petty incidents 
were, by and large, dealt with by po- 
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lice and social workers well before 
they ever got to court. 

If someone is in youth court, it’s 
a safe bet it’s not their first or even 
second offense. 

Perhaps my experience - as some- 
one who (along with my former wife), 
was responsible for and who has lived 
with these troubled young people 24 
hours a day while still enduring the 
added strain of earning a living at a 
full-time job - is different from that of 
a lawyer who sees her clients for brief 
periods of time during regular office 
hours. But I can assure her that they 
are not all innocent victims of an un- 
caring society. She should try looking 
after some of these kids for a while 
and see for herself. It takes about three 
weeks before the youth placed in a 
custody home drops the polite facade 
and lets his or her true colours show 
through. My family endured a string 
of thefts, assaults and vandalism from 
Virtually all these kids while they were 
serving their time in our home. Most 
of them regarded the custody home 
operator’s family as their servants, and 
few seemed serious about changing the 


direction their lives were headed. The 
majority of these repeat offenders are 
very good at manipulating the system. 
I’ve seen most of them literally throw 
away the chance at a better life because 
they simply refuse to take the more 
difficult but ultimately more construc- 
tive route of accepting responsibility 
for themselves and their lives. They 
prefer to have someone else 
(police, lawyers, courts, par- 
ents) make decisions for them 
because it’s easier in the short 
term. In short, they want a baby- 
sitter. 

I no longer am involved 
in the custody home program. I 
went into it because I believed 
strongly, as Daunt apparently 
does, that all these troubled kids 
need is a caring home where 
they are treated with respect and 
fairness. By the time I left the program, 
I was far better educated about the in- 
dividual, as well as the social, causes 
of youth crime. 

As someone who’s been in the 
newspaper business, I was very dis- 
appointed in the quality of journalism 
in this article. I have two young re- 
porters working for the community 
newspaper which I edit - one is a 21- 
year-old university student and one is 
a 17-year-old high school student. 
Both these young people are first-rate 
reporters and people I am proud to re- 
fer to as friends and colleagues. They 
bring a youthful perspective to their 
stories - they ask questions which 
many older, more experienced report- 
ers, would not. But it is exactly that 
kind of critical, fresh thinking that pro- 
vides a foundation for good writing. 
They are far more representative of the 
majority of young people today who 
are asking healthy questions, but they 
are certainly not part of a generation 
“at war” with society. 
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Terry Pugh 
Editor, The Village Press 
Warman, SK 
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Revolution 
on Two Wheels 


Bicycle cargo delivery. 
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G G Powered by digestion, not com- 
bustion.” That, quips cycling ad 
vocate Steve Balyi, is the concept 

behind BikeCartAge, a green delivery 

service he recently unveiled in Victo- 

ria, B.C. 

Inspired by the 1997 Kyoto con- 
ference on global warming, Balyi cre- 
ated a non-profit organization to build 
facilities for Victoria cyclists, includ- 
ing a do-it-yourself bicycle repair shop 
and education centre. But Balyi - who 
cycles everywhere, even though one 
of his legs is amputated below the knee 
- also aims to educate the car-driving 
public about the versatility of bicycles, 
and that inspired him to dream up his 
highly-visible delivery scheme. 

Thanks to Victoria’s snow-free 
winters some ten percent of all com- 
muter trips in the Vancouver Island 
city are already made by bicycle. Balyi 
aims to get ten percent of Victoria’s 
cargo moving by bicycle as well. To 
do that, he’s training a new squad of 
“human-powered vehicle workers,” fit 
enough to haul hundreds of kilos of 

goods around town. The riders, certi- 
fied by the Can-Bike safety program, 
will be paid well more than minimum 
wage, plus benefits. Thanks to a re- 
cent Revenue Canada decision, they’ll 
also be able to deduct the costs of the 
extra food they need to eat to pedal 
their wares. 

BikeCartAge already has a con- 
tract to deliver newspapers in Victo- 
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“Shift Happens!” 


PEA 


Steve Balyi (front) and Victoria’s BikeCartAge delivery team. 
photo: Lawrence McLagan 


ria, local supermarkets; drug stores 
and caterers have expressed interest in 
the service as well. As it expands, 
Balyi plans to hire more people and 
buy carts built in Victoria. (Local firms 
are designing prototypes to compete 
for a contract with BikeCartAge.) The 
carts will also be for sale or rent at 
local bike shops. 

Balyi gets a lot of response as he 
rides around town with his cart, and 
almost all of it - except from drivers 
who still don’t realize that bicycles 
have an equal right to be on the road - 
is very positive. “I’ve had people leap 
off the sidewalk and pump my hand 
saying, “God bless you!’ But I’m no 
visionary,” says Balyi, modestly. As 


he points out, bicycle delivery net- 
works already exist in towns like 
Eugene, Oregon and Ghent, Belgium; 
in Amsterdam, the courier giant DHL 
delivers everything exclusively by bi- 
cycle. 

It used to be like that in Canada 
too. As Balyi points out, 30 years ago 
kids on bikes delivered newspapers 
and groceries all the time. “So we’re 
taking a step back in order to go for- 


ward.” 
For more information about 


BikeCartAge, e-mail praxis@direct.ca 
or call (250) 480-7285. 


Ross Crockford is the editor of Victo- 
rias Monday magazine. 
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The Big 
Rip-Off 


Paul Martin plunders the UI coffers. 


by 


recent report in the Globe and 

Mail suggests Finance Minis- 

er Paul Martin is hurt by the 

growing public perception that the 

Chrétien government has been steal- 

ing money from the unemployment in- 
surance fund. 

Had Canadians known 
the Minister was sensitive to 
public criticism, many (in- 
cluding the one million un- 
employed who no longer 
qualify for benefits) would 
have made more time in their 
day to hurl invectives at 
Martin over changes to UI. 

It was Ontario Premier 
Mike Harris who made 
headlines when he accused 
Martin of being a thief who 
was stealing money from the 
UI fund. Since Martin has 
“borrowed” more than $20 
billion from the fund over 
the last five years, it could be argued 
that Harris was practising “restraint” 
in his description. 

The Liberal heist of the UI fund 
began with the party’s election in 
1993. As part of its overhaul of Cana- 
da’s social program, the government 
announced plans to “modernize” the 
unemployment insurance program. 

Created in 1940, the UI program 
was designed to provide income sup- 
port to Canadians during periods of 
unemployment. The fund, which is fi- 
nanced through premiums paid by 
working Canadians and employers, 
generates about $19 billion a year 
making it the largest social program 
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operated by the federal government. 
(The government hasn’t contributed a 
cent since 1989.) 

Instead of restoring benefits to the 
unemployed, Paul Martin and the Lib- 
erals began banking on them by cut- 


ting benefits and creating surpluses in 
the UI account. In Paul Martin’s first 
budget, the unemployment insurance 
program was cut by $2.4 billion a year. 
Changes also were introduced that re- 
quired people to work longer to col- 
lect benefits, reduced the benefit pe- 
riod and cut payments. 

At a Canadian Press club dinner 
in the spring of 1994, Prime Minister 
Jean Chrétien warned people who 
trade “paycheques for unemployment 
and sit at home drinking beer that they 
were going to be in for some changes.” 

Now, after five years of Liberal 
“reform,” the majority of unemployed 
Canadians no longer qualify for ben- 
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efits. Nationally, 36 percent are eligi- 
ble for coverage, down from 87 per- 
cent in 1990. In Saskatchewan, the per- 
centage is even lower. In 1997, for ex- 
ample, 19,000 of the province’s 30,000 
unemployed did not qualify for ben- 
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efits under the UI program, which the 
Liberals renamed Employment Insur- 
ance in 1996 when it enacted more 
cuts. Those who do qualify receive 
lower benefits for fewer weeks. 

As Kevin Hayes of the Canadian 
Labour Congress points out in a re- 
cent edition of The Monitor, the Ul 
program is at the heart of the Chrétien 
government’s fiscal strategy. By re- 
ducing UI benefit payments from $18 
billion in 1993 to $11.8 billion in 1998, 
the government has created enormous 
surpluses in the UI fund, which Mar- 
tin has “borrowed” to balance the 
books. “If the UI account is pulled 
from the government’s revenue and 
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expenditures, there is no federal budget surplus,” Hayes 
points out. 

Although the government is required to repay the UI 
money it borrows with interest, Finance Minister Martin 
had been planning to amend the EI Act this winter to al- 
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low the government to keep the surplus. Public opposition 
and “thieving” accusations appear to have thwarted those 
ambitions. 

According to the recent report in the Globe and Mail, 
government polls show Canadians disapprove of Martin- 
the-thief’s handling of the UI account and want the gov- 
ermment to establish a separate UI fund. (The Canadian 
Labour Congress and all four federal opposition parties 
also have been calling for the creation of an independent 
UI commission.) 

Apparently, it was this disapproval rating that 
prompted the Finance Minister to lower UI premium rates 
in December (a move coincidentally demanded by big busi- 
ness) and abandon plans to amend the UI Act - at least for 
now. 

The Canadian Labour Congress and federations of 
labour are co-ordinating national and provincial campaigns 
to restore our unemployment insurance program so it pro- 
vides adequate benefits to the unemployed, workers on 
matemity and for child care. The labour movement is ada- 
mant that UI funds must not be used to pay the federal 
deficit, to give tax cuts or to finance training for non-UI 
claimants. Labour representatives also want to discuss the 
repayment of the $20 billion. 

But Finance Minister Martin remains tight-lipped 
about repayment. Nor is he discussing plans to restore ben- 
efits to the unemployed. 

Until restitution is made the “thief” reference may be 
the kindest description Martin should hope for. 


Barb Byers is President of the Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour. Beth Smillie is co-ordinating the SFL 5 UI cam- 


paign. 


The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


If you work w 
for a living, you have 

3 choices in life: 

1, whine and complain; 
2, quit; 

3, organize a union... 


in your work place? 


You have a right to deal 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 
collective bargaining. work place. 


Call us to talk about 
how going union can provide dignity, 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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Civic Politics in Winnipeg 


Glen Murray's sexual orientation was a minor debate in 
the race for mayor. 


by 


the city bucked a 50-year trend of conservative may- 

ors on October 28, and elected a 
three-term city councillor with a track 
record of community support and 
achievement as its new mayor. 

If you’re not, youll know Win- 
nipeg elected a gay mayor. 

Within Winnipeg itself, the race 
for mayor was billed as a contest be- 
tween the left-leaning Murray, who 
had spent much of his career in civic 
politics as the unofficial leader of the 
Opposition in conservative-dominated 
councils, versus grocer Peter 
Kaufmann, a Progressive Conservative 
who served one term on council a dec- 
ade ago. 

Outside of Winnipeg, Murray’s 
victory garnered attention throughout 
North America, not because of the is- 
sues in the campaign, but due to the fact he is an out poli- 
tician who saw no cause to hide his sexual orientation from 
the electorate. To be certain, Glen Murray’s election as 
mayor of conservative Winnipeg is a significant achieve- 
ment for both Murray himself and the gay and lesbian com- 
munity as a whole. 

Chris Vogel, a leading spokesperson for Winnipeg’s 
gay community for more than 20 years, summed up 
Murray’s victory: “It’s more than the public mostly isn’t 
afraid of homosexuals any more. It signals that most peo- 
ple are tired of hostility towards difference; tired of anti- 
Semitism, racism, sexism, of acrimony from the sancti- 
monious and the superior who think that those unlike them 
oughtn’t to get what they get. But even that was a minor 

theme for those who voted for Glen, I think. They wanted 
what he offered, in part because of how they perceive him 
being gay: they want faimess and compassion, candour 
and integrity, and - this should not be discounted - some 
creativity and flair and colour in public administration.” 

Outside of Winnipeg, Murray’s election has been cel- 
ebrated by other gay and lesbian activists. Professor Nils 
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Clausson of the University of Regina said that Murray’s 
election as mayor was significant because “after the elec- 
tion of Michael Phair, a gay candidate 
to Edmonton City Council six years 
ago, Murray’s election demonstrates 
that for most electors the sexual ori- 
entation of a candidate is much less 
important than his or her ability to ad- 
dress the real issues that matter to peo- 
ple.” 

Notwithstanding these accurate 
and deserved testimonials, to focus on 
Glen Murray’s sexual orientation is to 
blur the true significance of his vic- 
tory. 

If indeed the twentieth century 
was to be Canada’s century, as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier extolled, as cities went, 
it would most certainly be Winnipeg’s. 
Winnipeg’s population swelled 
through new immigration and its sta- 
tus as the Gateway to the West increased as Canada’s rail 
system grew. In the first two decades of the century, Win- 
nipeg’s population tripled and the city built the facilities 
necessary to support a million people, the expected popu- 
lation by 1950. 

Fifty years later the City’s population is stuck at 
650,000, and we have fallen from the fourth to the eighth 
largest city in Canada. A combination of geo-political re- 
alities, including the Panama Canal opening in 1906 and 
an economy increasingly based on north-south flows, not 
east-west, have slowed Winnipeg’s growth since the heady 
days of the early century. 

With respect to civic politics, the 1919 General Strike 
remains Winnipeg’s defining political event of this cen- 
tury. Much of the city’s political landscape remains as it 
was 80 years ago, and Winnipeg’s domineering business 
class has had a virtual lock on civic politics since the strike’s 
end. 

It is against this backdrop that Glen Murray’s con- 
vincing victory - a clear majority of all voters - and more 
than 112,000 votes, is all the more noteworthy. Murray’s 
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chosen political orientation presented barriers as large as 
his sexual orientation. 

His entry into civic politics was as part of the 1989 
reform group, Winnipeg Into the Nineties (WIN), a loose 


The 1919 General Strike remains Winnipeg’s defining political 
event of this century. 
photo: Provincial Archives of Manitoba 


coalition of the NDP, some Liberals and social progres- 
sive groups. In an attempt to reverse bad policies for Win- 
nipeg, WIN achieved almost a quarter of the council’s seats 
in 1989 and its impressive caucus made an immediate im- 
pact at City Hall. In 1992, their defacto leader, Greg 
Selinger, ran for mayor and lost narrowly to business can- 
didate Susan Thompson. 

In 1995, WIN endorsed Terry Duguid, a two-term 
councillor, who lost in a three-way race to Thompson and 
upstart right-wing populist Peter Kaufmann, who placed a 
surprising second. Not since 1942 had Winnipeg elected a 
progressive mayor and the trend seemed in no danger of 
being broken. 

This led to the 1998 election in which Murray, per- 
haps the most unlikely candidate from the WIN class of 
“89, offered himself to Winnipeggers backed by a broad 
coalition of labour, many of Winnipeg’s ethnic communi- 
ties, the gay and lesbian community and numerous other 
social justice groups. Of interest as well was the backing 
Murray received from a sizeable number of young profes- 
sionals, many of them small business owners in Winni- 
peg’s downtown, Murray’s political base. 

In a campaign reminiscent of the likes of Tony Blair’s 
New Labour, or so-called Third Way politics, Murray, with 
solid backing of the left, moved himself to the centre of 
the spectrum with promises to reduce Winnipeg’s over- 
reliance on property taxes and to bring down the city’s 
crippling $1 billion capital debt, which takes 20 cents of 
each tax dollar. 

Conversely, Murray’s chief opponent championed 


laying off a quarter of the city’s employees, selling off our 
profitable and popular electric utility and largely stumbled 
into the campaign. At one point, he threw a temper tan- 
trum at a public debate and stormed out. 


Murray won and Kaufmann lost, yet 
the reaction in Winnipeg to his election 
is telling of the barriers he faced. Cniti- 
cism came not because of his sexual- 
ity, but because of the support of labour. 
Fears were raised, not of the demise of 
family values, but of economic ones. 
The reaction of the media outside of 
Winnipeg is predictable. News is less 
about substance than celebrity and the 
uniqueness of our choice was news 
across the country. There can be no dis- 
puting the achievement of Murray in 
breaking this barrier. 
At the same time, Winnipeg - slow- 
growth, self-doubting, Jets-free Winni- 
peg, chose the person it wants to fol- 
low in the twenty-first century 
A century ago, Winnipeg boomed as 
immigrants fled discrimination and poverty - the contribu- 
tion and leadership of new Canadians fuelled Winnipeg’s 
growth. Today, again, Canada is looking at Winnipeg as it 
seeks leadership from another untapped source: the gay 
and lesbian community. 

Winnipeg wanted Glen Murray, not because his is gay, 
but because he brought a sense of hope and leadership to a 
city in need of it. When Canada next pays attention to Win- 
nipeg, let us hope acceptance makes sexual orientation less 
of an issue and success makes Murray and Winnipeg the 
only issue. 


Paul Moist is the President of CUPE Local 500, repre- 
senting 5,500 City of Winnipeg employees. He is also Presi- 
dent of CUPE Manitoba and General Vice-President of 
the Canadian Union of Public Employees, Canada’s larg- 
est union with 462,000 members. 
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Alexa’s 
Retreat 


The federal NDP bows down before the enemy it used 
to pledge itself to replace or at least to resist. 


y have so many social 
democrats and former 
socialists been so eager 


to declare themselves unable to 
stand up to “market forces” and a 
supposedly irresistible global 
economy? Instead they tell us that 
capitalism, because of its over- 
whelming power, must be treated as 
a friend and benefactor. 

Federal NDP leader Alexa 
McDonough is the latest to join the 
chorus, which already includes 
Tony Blair, Bob Rae, Roy 
Romanow, and the leaders of the 
Dutch, French, German, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Spanish and New Zea- 
land social democratic parties. Follow- 
ing a visit to Harvard University, not 
known as a hot bed of socialism, and 
to Europe, where she is reported to 
have been especially impressed by 
New Labour’s achievement in concili- 
ation and cooperation with business, 
Alexa and her parliamentary caucus 
want the NDP to be the friend of small 
and medium business, to be “fiscally 
responsible” and to move even closer 
to what the media and the opinion polls 
say is the centre of Canadian economic 
and political thought. 

Just as so many have done before 
her, McDonough now proclaims the 
NDP to be virtually helpless in oppo- 
sition to the combined onslaught of 
capital and of willing and compliant 


by Lukin 


Alexa McDonough 


governments against all the former 
achievements of labour and the left. 
In abandoning principle in order to 
curry favour with business, the NDP 
bows down before the enemy whom 
it used to pledge itself to replace or at 
least to resist. Following Bob Rae’s 
example when he was premier of On- 
tario, she has given up any idea of or- 
ganizing a counterforce capable of 
offering resistance. But of course with- 
out an organized counterforce resist- 
ance is impossible. Election to Parlia- 
ment and even to government by it- 
self accomplishes little without organ- 
ized and determined support. 

In law, governments create and 
regulate the market, which should be 
the servant, not the master of society. 


Robinson 


In practice, the market seems in- 

creasingly to control governments. 

The significance of the market de- 

pends on who runs and controls it, 

and this in turn involves the ques- 

tion of who owns the means of pro- 

duction and finance. When govern- 

ments allow capitalists to acquire 

more and more power, which since 

Thatcher, Reagan, Mitterrand and 
Mulroney they have increasingly 
helped them to do, they become the 
servants and capital becomes the 
master. Social democrats and oth- 
ers seem to regard the process as 
irreversible. Also, capitalism and its 
massive propaganda machine tell us 
endlessly that the process is a good 
thing and a blessing for all of us, and 
that we must accept the dismantling 
of social programs and the reversal of 
the wage increases and other gains 
made since World War II. If this were 
true, we might as well fold our tents 
and go home - provided we still had a 
home to go to. 

Already 40 years ago and long 
before reverence for the alleged su- 
premacy of the market became the 
fashion, enlightened socialists realized 
that an economy centrally planned 
down to the last detail could not work 
and was not working. Some role had 
to be allowed for the market, to the 
free play of supply and demand, even 
if on occasion the resulting prices were 
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subsidized. This could but did not have 
to mean, as many people now seem to 
think, private profit-seeking enter- 
prise. The farms, factories, shops, etc. 
subject to the market could be govern- 
ment-owned - as Air Canada used to 
be and Ontario Hydro still is; they 
could be cooperatives or they could be 
owned and managed by the workers 
themselves. Hence the questions were: 
how big a role should the market have, 
what forms of ownership should be fa- 
voured, and with what consequences? 

But today’s believers and ad- 

vocates of the supremacy and be- 
neficence of the market mean 
something quite different. They 
mean an economy in which the 
market governs almost every- 
thing and penetrates almost eve- 
rywhere, in which - although they 
are careful not so say this, and pre- 
fer to deny it - capital rules the roost 
and greed and inequality prevail, with 
all the consequences which we see 
around us. They behave as if little can 
be or even should be done to alleviate 
these consequences, and that govern- 
ments can only capitulate to the inevi- 
table. The fact that all this has hap- 
pened as a result of government deci- 
sions is conveniently overlooked. The 
related fact that these decisions were 
made at the behest of business and 
often against the clearly expressed 
wishes of the voters is likewise left 
unstated. Nevertheless, the widely 
held and diligently fostered notion that 
governments are helpless lifeboats 
adrift on the high seas of uncontrolla- 
ble market forces is false. No doubt, it 
is easier to let the genie out of the bot- 
tle than it is to put it back in again, but 
in the case of this genie it is not im- 
possible. 

Once socialists of any colour ac- 
cept the dogma that “there is no alter- 
native to the capitalist market 
economy,” they cease to be socialists. 
They become apologists and servants 
of the system, they join the great cho- 
rus of worshippers. Mike Harris, Paul 
Martin and their like in other countries 


set the pace, while our former and sup- 
posed socialists follow meekly and 
pitifully behind. Instead of helping to 
strengthen and give confidence to the 
opposition, they divide and demoral- 
ize it and vilify their supporters who 
become critics from the left. In short, 


The 
widely held and 
diligently fostered 
notion that governments 
are helpless lifeboats adrift 
on the high seas of 
uncontrollable market 
forces is 
false. 


our former socialists become Tony 
Blair, Roy Romanow or Bob Rae. 

A hundred years ago, or in the 
case of the CCF and the Regina Mani- 
Jesto 65 years ago, social democratic 
parties were dedicated to replacing 
capitalism with the collective owner- 
ship of the means of production. Later 
they sought reforms and gradual steps 
towards socialism. But the Great De- 
pression, plus the rise of fascism and 
the Nazis, exposed their weakness. 
After World War II, they settled for 
full employment and the welfare state 
under capitalism. Now that capitalism 
has taken the offensive and refuses to 
cooperate, social democrats have 
abandoned even these. In short, resist- 
ance is impossible and may even be 
harmful, better to submit and make the 


best of it. 
In his book From Protest to 


Power, Bob Rae wrote that we must 
“accept the value and contribution of 
the market and the reality of a more 
open economy as an essential element 
of a free and productive society, and 
recognize the limits of politics itself.” 
Here we have the act of surrender as 
well as words of praise for the victor. 
To hope and work for a better eco- 
nomic and social order is, according 
to Rae, a snare and a delusion. 

But Rae himself must now be 
happy. He has found his true rest- 
ing place in a posh law firm serv- 
ing international business and is on 
the Board of Directors of several 
large corporations. He does not have 

to worry any more about protests 
from the supporters who elected him 
and became critics when, with good 
reason, they came to believe that he 
had betrayed them. He had betrayed 
them, and his book confirms it 

In most countries where people 
can still elect their government, they 
seem to have had enough of right-wing 
economic dogma. The Reagan- 
Thatcher ideology is out of date; the 
political wind is from the left. The vic- 
tories of New Labour in Great Brit- 
ain, the Socialists in France, and the 
left coalition in Germany did not come 
about because Blair, Jospin and 
Schröder bent to the right, but because 
the voters were sick and tired of the 
devastation caused by unbridled capi- 
talism. The people of Asia are learn- 
ing the same lesson, in the harshest 
possible way. Alexa McDonough and 
her caucus colleagues are looking in 
the wrong direction. 

It was said of Eleanor Roosevelt 
that she would always rather light a 
candle then curse the darkness. The 
social democrats and former socialists 
in headlong retreat can think of noth- 
ing better to do than blow the candle 
out and call the darkness light. 


Lukin Robinson is a retired economist 
and union researcher. 
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Green 


Politics 


An interview with Joan Russow, leader of 
the Green Party of Canada. 


Briarpatch: What are the beginnings 
of Green political parties in various 
parts of the world and how and why 
did Green politics emerge? 

Joan Russow: Green Parties emerged 
very directly out of the activist move- 
ments in the sixties and seventies, the 
environmental movement, movements 
against both nuclear energy and nu- 
clear weapons, movements for safe al- 
ternatives in energy, agriculture and 
health, as well as movements for so- 
cial and global justice. There were a 
number of parties with various names 
that emerged during the seventies, like 
the Values Party in New Zealand, the 
Citizens’ Party in the U.S., and Ecol- 
ogy Parties in Britain, France and Bel- 
gium, which were addressing Green 
issues. The first to use the name Green 
Party were the West Germans in the 
early eighties. They received a lot of 
media coverage because they were on 
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Joan Russow 


the front line of opposition to the sta- 
tioning of Cruise and Pershing 2 nu- 
clear missiles in Western Europe. They 
also brought ecology together with 
peace and human rights. After this the 
name, Green, tended to be the most 
prominent name used by like-minded 
parties around the world. 


Briarpatch: Where have the Greens 
had the most electoral success? 

Joan Russow: I was involved recently 
in the formation of the Federation of 
Green Parties of the Americas, and 
have been very impressed by the suc- 


cesses of Greens in Central and South 
America. Mexico, Uruguay, Brazil and 
Venezuela have all elected Greens to 
their legislatures. In Europe, there are 
now 12 countries that have elected 
Green or Ecology Party members to 
their parliaments, and there is also 
quite an effective Green group in the 
European Parliament. Likewise, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have been 
electing Greens to their parliaments 
for some time. 

A new and important develop- 
ment among Greens is the formation 
of continent-wide federations. After 
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the formation of the Federation of 
Green Parties of the Americas, Green 
and Ecology Parties in Africa and Asia 
have now expressed an interest in 
forming continental federations on a 
similar model. 


Briarpatch: What range of issues 
have Greens tended to work on? 
Joan Russow: The whole area of so- 
cial justice has become very important. 
Something I’ve tried to introduce here 
is the concept of “Public Trust,” con- 
trasted with the vested economic in- 
terest and growth at any cost approach. 
Public Trust looks at the interdepend- 
ence of issues. Under Public Trust I 
would include the guarantee of human 
rights (including labour nights, health 
rights and economic justice as a 
whole), the prevention of war and con- 
flict, the protection of the environ- 
ment, moving away from over-con- 
sumptive models of development, re- 
ducing the ecological footprint, and 
seeing all these issues as interdepend- 
ent. One thing that is very important 
is to work with labour in phasing out 
unsustainable industries and offering 
and promoting fair transition policies 
as alternatives. In such areas as ura- 
nium mining, genetically engineered 
food, arms production, forest destruc- 
tion and so forth, we cannot call for 
an end to these practices without be- 
ing prepared to work closely with un- 
ions representing the workers em- 
ployed in these areas to oversee a so- 
cially just transition to more ecologi- 
cally sound sources of work. 


Briarpatch: Turning to the Canadian 
scene, it has been about 15 years since 
the Green Party of Canada was 
founded. What kinds of issues have the 
Greens in Canada worked on in that 
time? 

Joan Russow: We’ve worked on quite 
a variety of issues, and often we have 
been ahead of other groups in the 
movement in the positions we’ve 
taken. In B.C., we have called for a 
complete end to logging in old growth 
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forests, while other environmental 
groups have not agreed on that posi- 
tion. We have a strong stand in favour 
of a 15 percent reduction in the mili- 
tary budget; I haven’t heard peace 
groups come out and call for that. 
Also, we have always stressed the 
importance of acknowledging the links 
between civil nuclear power and nu- 
clear weapons, which a lot of peace 
groups have not been willing to do. We 
have talked about smaller scale econo- 
mies and the reduction of the work 
week. We have begun calling for the 
outright banning of genetically engi- 
neered food rather than simply the la- 
belling. 

We have worked on human rights 
and civil liberties, issues like the po- 
lice actions at APEC, Clayoquot 
Sound, Oka and so forth. In the area 
of democratic nghts in our electoral 
system, we are part of a court chal- 
lenge calling for proportional repre- 
sentation. We have been involved in 
opposing the MAI and have drafted an 
alternative international agreement, 
called the Charter of Public Trust, to 
counter the MAI. We have also called 
for the implementation of some of the 
more progressive international agree- 
ments, like the Stockholm agreement 
to eliminate weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, the spirit of which Canada con- 
tinues to violate by mining uranium. 


Briarpatch: Both Saskatchewan and 
your home province of B.C. have now 
had NDP governments since 1991. In 
your experience, are people in the 
movement still as ready to put their 
faith in the NDP, or is there a greater 
openness to an alternative progressive 
party? 

Joan Russow: I think things have defi- 
nitely changed. In the last poll in B.C., 
the Greens were tied with the NDP at 
11 percent. I have been very active 
over the years with various commu- 
nity groups, the Human Rights Coali- 
tion, peace groups, the Clayoquot 
Sound protest and so forth, and I’m 
finding now that more and more peo- 


ple who used to say, “Don’t split the 
vote,” will now say, “I don’t care any 
more! The NDP does not represent 
me.” The NDP in B.C. is working so 
closely with industry, it is ironic that 
they are against the MAI. I meet peo- 
ple now who say they used to be in 
the NDP but are now seriously think- 
ing about joining the Green Party. At 
a movement level, there are people 
now standing up and being arrested, 
on issues like old growth forest pres- 
ervation, who were never willing to 
be arrested before. 


Briarpatch: On the federal scene in 

Canada, you are a long way from 

power and, I would suggest, even a 

long way from getting a single seat. 

What kinds of things can you do to be 

effective and to be of benefit to the 

broader Green and progressive move- 

ment, being so far from power? 

Joan Russow: One thing that we have 

begun doing is making use of the privi- 

lege we have as a political party to is- 
sue tax receipts to support key projects 
in Canada that often don’t get support. 

As a political party we can set up vari- 
ous funds to fund research, education 
and organizing on various issues, 
funds to which people can donate and 
receive tax deductible receipts. We set 
up a Clayoquot Sound Legal Defence 
Fund and more recently a defence fund 
for the students arrested during the 
APEC protests. We’ve set up a fund 
to help fund research and organizing 
around opposing genetically engi- 
neered food, and we are planning to 
establish a similar fund on uranium 
and nuclear issues. Such funds can 
then be accessed, not only by Green 
Party members working on the vari- 
ous issues, but also by community 
groups to help fund the work they are 
doing on these issues. 


For more information about the Green 
Party of Canada, contact Joan Russow 
at 1230 St. Patrick St., Victoria BC 
V8S 4Y4; phone (250) 598-0071. 
E-mail: jrussow@coastnet.com 
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Labour deserves a break today... 


at McDonald’s 
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quamish is a strong union town. Nestled in the snow-capped 
mountains of the coastal chain, it has long been the home 
of lumbermen, mill, and railroad employees, veterans of 


the early struggles to form unions in British Columbia. Squamish 
may also be home to the first collective agreement obtained from 
a McDonald’s franchise in North America. 
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The campaign to organize the Squamish 
McDonald’s began when Jennifer Wiebe and 
Tessa Lowinger, two teenage employees, went 
home and complained to mom and dad about 
poor working conditions on the job. Tessa’s dad 
is in the Canadian Auto Workers Union (CAW) 
and he helped put the teens in touch with 
CAW’s youth organizer, Ryan Krell. With the 
assistance of the CAW, over 4,000 service work- 
ers are now organized in B.C.: 50 Kentucky 
Fried Chicken, 17 Whitespot and 12 Starbucks 
outlets. 

Three and a half days later, on July 18, 
1998, with Ryan’s help, the teens signed up over 
55 percent of the staff of the Squamish 
McDonald's. They applied for certification at 
the B.C. Labour Relation’s Board and were cer- 
tified on August 19. 

McDonald’s and the franchise owner, Paul 
Savage, reacted by hiring 28 new employees in 
an effort to break the union vote. But the B.C. 
Labour Relations Board refused to recognize 
these employees, since they were hired the same 
day the union applied for certification. 

Working conditions suddenly began to 
improve. Beginning August 19, “work was in- 
stantly heaven to go to. We got stereo systems 
in the staff room and the grill,” Jen and Tessa 

The Squamish McDonald's is situated a few said. “Everything that made our workplace unsafe was 
kilometers south of the entrance to Whistler, the pos- magically fixed or replaced. Management was being 
sible site of the next Olympic winter games. Its spot- incredibly nice.” Some employees asked Tessa and Jen 
less interior has a gas fireplace, a game room 
for the kids and an outdoor patio with an ex- 
cellent view of the Chieftain, a spectacular 
rock formation overlooking the town. Even 
without the Olympic games, it has a steady 
stream of customers in both winter and sum- 


mer. 


CAW members 
at the negotiating table. 
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to stop the union drive, that McDonald’s had learned their 
lesson. 

Then some of the teens who had originally joined the 
union changed their minds and hired a very expensive law- 
yer who argued that under the Infant’s Act, persons under 
the age of 19 cannot legally sign a contract. Begging the 
question was how these same teens were able to work at 
McDonald’s and yet hire an expensive lawyer. This case 
was then withdrawn at the Labour Relations Board. The 
company then advanced the Infant’s Act argument in col- 
lective bargaining over dues deductions. The LRB dis- 
missed their case. 

On December 7, McDonald’s workers took a strike vote 
in order to put themselves in a better position at the bar- 
gaining table. In B.C. a union needs to take a strike vote in 
order to qualify for Section 55 of the labour code which 
entitles them the right to strike, to a mediator, and bind- 
ing arbitration. Members of the union voted 61 percent in 
favour of a strike. 

Owner Paul Savage complained to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board that employees told him that they were mis- 
led by the union before casting ballots. Labour Relations 
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Board vice-chair Paul Johnston ruled the employer had 
not made his case and upheld the strike vote. 
McDonald’s and Savage have appealed the ruling. 

According to Roger Crowther, national staff rep 
for the CAW, and Denise Kellahan, president of Local 
3000, standard union issues like workplace harassment, 
safety and grievance procedures have been resolved but 
where McDonald’s and Savage refuse to budge is on 
modest pay increases (the average wage is $7.50 an 
hour) and scheduling by seniority. Estimates are that 
McDonald’s and Savage have spent over $250,000 in 
lawyers fees opposing the union. 

Denise Kellahan was a server in the Whitespot 
chain in Vancouver for 12 years before working for the 
CAW organizing service workers. 
She says, “People tend to under- 
value the work of the service sec- 
tor. Many people choose this occu- 
pation for their entire lives and en- 
joy their work. It’s not always a 
stop-gap on the way to a higher paid 
job. Even those who would prefer 
to move on find themselves in the 
service sector for the long-term. As 
representatives of labour we need 
to improve the lot of these people. 
They deserve the same dignity and 
respect for their work as any other 
worker.” 
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What’s happening in other 
countries? McDonald’s fran- 
chises are certified in Sweden, 
the Netherlands, Germany, 
France, Italy and Finland. 
Sectoral workers come under a 
master agreement in Europe 
that gives service workers a leg 
up in negotiating collective 
agreements. There is no similar 
legislation protecting the serv- 
ice sector in North America. 

Other attempts have been 
made to organize McDonald’s 
workers in North America. In 
Orangeville, Ontario, a union has been certified but is 
still not able to get a collective agreement. In Quebec, 
a union application is before the Labour Relations 
Board. In Ohio the Teamsters are trying to get three 
McDonald’s outlets certified. 

The CAW hopes that the next set of negotiations 
which resumed on January 14 and 15 will result in the 
ratification of the first collective agreement with the 
McDonald’s chain in North America. So far 
McDonald’s has tried to thwart the agreement every 
step of the way. 


Elaine Brière is a photojournalist and filmmaker liv- 
ing on the outskirts of Babylon. 
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The Factory 
of the Future 


GMs Delphi sell-off is just the latest battle in the 
war to restructure the auto industry. 


by 
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M’s decision to sell off its vast Del- 
G” Automotive Systems unit by the 

middle of this year poses a serious 
and imminent threat to more than 50,000 
UAW members employed by Delphi. GM’s 
decision also sets the stage for an especially 
difficult and pivotal set of contract talks with 
the UAW in which the fate of these workers 
will be a central issue. In the longer term, 
GM’s move to sell Delphi is an ominous de- 
velopment for North America’s entire auto and auto parts 
work-forces because it goes hand in hand with GM’s drive 
to radically transform the way work is organized at its op- 
erations. 

The short term effect of this restructuring event will 
force Delphi’s operations to compete equally with the rest 
of an auto parts industry which, in the U.S., is almost 90 
percent non-union. Workers in these non-union auto parts 
plants earn substantially lower wages than Delphi work- 
ers and enjoy inferior benefits. They are also more likely 
to work more “flexible” shifts that allow their bosses to 
achieve greater capacity utilization and higher productiv- 
ity with fewer workers. 

GM’s move to sell off Delphi follows a major effort 
to restructure Delphi’s operations. Since 1992, 53 Delphi 
plants have either been closed or sold and Delphi’s prod- 
uct line shrank from 310 components to 151. Delphi’s re- 
structuring also involved aggressive efforts to implement 
lean manufacturing in its operations. 

These developments mean that workers employed in 
Delphi plants in the U.S., where the UAW-GM National 
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Agreement is still in force, will be subject to immense pres- 
sure to make contract concessions after they are cut off 
from GM. Indeed, both GM and Delphi executives are de- 
termined to have a collective agreement at Delphi sepa- 
rate from the one that will be negotiated with GM, Ford 
and Daimler Chrysler AG. GM expects Delphi auto parts 
to cost less once Delphi is a separate corporation. 

UAW leaders say they will negotiate the same con- 
tract provisions at Delphi as at GM and may succeed in 
doing so in 1999. But in the long term this will be impos- 
sible to do as long as the U.S. auto parts industry remains 
overwhelmingly non-union and because GM will no longer 
give Delphi preferential treatment. 

UAW leaders have said little about the implications 
of GM’s decision to sell off its Delphi operations over the 
long term. This is because they have no strategy for deal- 
ing with GM’s drive to become a lean, highly flexible and 
truly global corporation focused solely on its “core” busi- 
ness of manufacturing vehicles. Nor do UAW leaders have 
a strategy for dealing with similar efforts by Ford and Daim- 
ler Chrysler AG. 
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Modular Assembly 
M’s strategy for the future is clear. GM Chief Ex- 


ecutive Officer Jack Smith publicly explained where the 
world’s largest automaker is headed in a speech early last 
August. Smith said GM will continue to downsize its work- 
force and modemize its assembly operations by building 
new U.S. plants relying more on outside parts suppliers. 
Specifically, GM’s North American operations are in the 
process of beginning to evolve in the direction of its Blue 
Macaw plant under construction in Brazil. It will rely on 
outside suppliers to an unprecedented degree and effec- 
tively blur the distinction between these suppliers and origi- 
nal equipment manufacturers. The plant will be a modular 
assembly operation in which the suppliers design their pre- 
assembled parts modules more than they ever have before 
and deliver them fully assembled right to the final assem- 
bly line on a just-in-time basis. GM will need to employ 
few workers in the final assembly process because it will 
be much simpler than with a traditional assembly line and 
because the suppliers will work right at the same site. The 
Blue Macaw plant is also expected to slash costs by achiev- 
ing an unprecedented level of capacity utilization and by 
having many loading docks to service its suppliers and 
eliminate the need for a material handling work-force. 
GM, like many of its competitors, is implementing 
Ignacio Lopez’s concept of the “factory of the future” at 
the Blue Macaw plant. Volkswagen first implemented this 
ultra-lean concept in Brazil. Daimler Benz also has one of 
these ultra-lean plants in Brazil. Ford has a similar type of 
plant in operation in Valencia, Spain, and will soon have 
another built in Brazil called its Amazon Project. Ford re- 
portedly intends to take what it learns from the Amazon 
Project and apply it to Ford’s global operations. 
Significantly, Ford is also planning to follow the ex- 
ample GM set with the sale of Delphi by selling its auto 
parts unit Visteon Automotive Systems. Visteon, like Del- 
phi, is a global enterprise with 81 plants in 21 countries. 
Twenty-two plants are in the U.S. and five are in Canada. 


The Saturn Factor 

Smith also spelled out what kind of collective agree- 
ments GM wants to see in these plants in the U.S. He said 
they require flexible UAW agreements like the “unique” 
UAW agreement with GM’s Saturn division. The Saturn 
agreement is separate from and weaker than the UAW’s 
National Agreement with GM. It also makes a complete 
mockery of the UAW’s claim to have a pattern agreement 
with GM, Ford and Daimler Chrysler AG. In effect, Smith 
wants GM modular assembly plants with non-pattemn agree- 
ments conducive to the incremental and orderly crippling 
of the UAW. 

The advent of ultra-lean plants with modular assem- 
bly operations threatens to make the UAW-Satum agree- 
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ment the bench-mark for North American auto contracts. 
Ford and Daimler Chrysler AG will demand UAW agree- 
ments like the weaker, more flexible and “unique” Satum 
agreement as a precondition for locating modular assem- 
bly plants in the U.S. 

GM’s sale of Delphi signals that the concession bar- 
gaining the UAW began in the late 1970s in response to 
the advent of the Toyota Production System is about to 
enter a new phase coinciding with the advent of modular 
assembly operations inspired by Lopez’s factory of the 
future. If UAW agreements like the Saturn agreement be- 
come prevalent, the consequences will be no less devas- 
tating for auto and auto parts workers. Pattern agreements 
will be non-existent in the U.S. auto industry. Workers in 
different plants owned by the same employer will be drawn 
into even more intense competition with each other. The 
effects will then resonate throughout the auto and auto parts 
industries in Canada, Mexico and beyond. 

Broad-based discussion and analysis of this corpo- 
rate restructuring is vital. We need a proactive strategy that 
includes aggressive efforts to organize the unorganized, 
strengthen industry-wide pattern agreements and we must 
fight back on an unprecedented scale if the challenges it 
poses are to be successfully met. 


Bruce Allen is a member of the CAW Local 199 Executive 
Board in St. Catharines, Ontario. 


Cut to the Bone! 


As a result of ongoing 
cutbacks by the 
federal government, 
only 42% of 
unemployed 
Canadians now 
receive "Employment 
Insurance" benefits. 


Gt 
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Benefit levels have plummeted from 75% 
of earnings in the 1970s to only 50% today. 


Tell your M.P. that all unemployed 
workers need access to reasonable 
unemployment insurance benefits. 
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The MAI Inquiry 


Mobilizing communities to talk about the 
impact of and alternatives to the MAI. 


Gi OLS 


ne of the most important peo- 
Q: victories of 1998 was the 

derailing of the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment (MAI). This 
came about because of a massive or- 
ganizing drive by the citizen’s move- 
ment across Canada, linked to similar 
social movements throughout the 
world. 

A key activity of the campaign 
was the Citizen’s Inquiry on the MAT 
which involved communities from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland to Vancouver, 
B.C. Organized by the Council of Ca- 
nadians and local Community Coali- 
tions Against the MAI, the Citizens’ 
Inquiry and Search for Alternatives 
was directed at mobilizing communi- 
ties to talk about the impact of the 
MAI, and viable alternatives to glo- 
bal corporate agreements such as the 
MAT. 

The inquiry process provided 
communities a means to come together 
to critically examine the MAI. It fa- 
cilitated what had not been encouraged 
by governments, both federal and pro- 
vincial (with the exception of B.C.) - 
a chance for citizens to obtain critical 
information about the MAI and talk 
about what kind of global economy 
they wanted to be part of. 

In Saskatchewan, over 700 peo- 
ple were involved in the process. Well 
attended community forums were held 
in Bruno, Prelate, Kelvington, Prince 
Albert, Swift Current and Kamsack. 

In Regina, 160 people registered 
and delivered 16 presentations to a 
panel of regional commissioners. 

In Saskatoon, 250 people at- 
tended and made over 20 presentations 
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to the national inquiry commissioners 
that included Tony Clarke of the Po- 
laris Institute and Elizabeth May of the 
Sierra Club. 

A delegation of students from 
Prelate said, “We have 
seen the damage done 
to our own families, 
such as massive lay- 
offs due to NAFTA. 
Jobs in Canada are al- 
ready going to coun- 
tries with no labour 
unions, inadequate en- 
vironmental protec- 
tion, and no binding 
legislation holding 
companies to sustain- 
able management of 
resources. MAI seeks 
to take this destruction further. If own- 
ership, consumer protection, environ- 
mental protection, and human rights 
protection is no longer in the hands of 
our government, what is left of our 
country? The picture of what we will 
inherit will be bleak.” 

Bishop James Weisgerber of Sas- 
katoon, making a presentation on be- 
half of the Social Affairs Commission 
of the Canadian Catholic Bishops said, 
“Who will benefit from the signing 
of the MAI? The answer seems to be 
that huge multinational corporations 
headquarters in the North, which have 
no allegiance to any state and who lob- 
bied hard for unfettered markets.” He 
went on to say that under “national 
treatment” as defined by the MAI, that 
“governments would lose the power 
to design development programs that 
would favour disadvantaged regions 


Kossick 


such as Atlantic Canada or the North 
or equality-seeking groups such as 
Aboriginal Canadians, or the differ- 
ently abled.” 

Patrick Close of CARFAC Sas- 
katchewan Visual 
Artists spoke at the 
Regina inquiry: “We 
believe the MAI rep- 
resents a loss of eco- 
nomic, political and 
cultural sovereignty, 
leading to global ho- 
mogenization of cul- 
ture. We agree with 
Noam Chomsky, 
when he described 
the MAT as an assault 
on democracy.” 

The summation of 
the presentations from Saskatchewan 
and across Canada will be part of a 
comprehensive international citizens’ 
agenda that will stand as a peoples al- 
ternative to global corporate agree- 
ments. There is no doubt that an MAI 
will rear its head in another quarter 
such as the World Trade Organization, 
but this inquiry process has given us 
the mobilization and alternative build- 
ing capacity to keep on fighting. 


If you want the MAI Impact on Sas- 
katchewan report and the Council of 
Canadians Handbook on the MAI, 
contact Don Kossick, Council of Ca- 
nadians, 614B-10th Street, Saskatoon 
SK S7H 0G9; phone (306) 933-4346 
or E-mail outreach@link.ca. Don 
Kossick is a community activist and 
organizer for the Council of Canadi- 
ans. 
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War 


An interview with James Laxer 


by Marsden 


nce upon a time, there existed a thing called class 
Qe Today, the concept of “class” has become 

the equivalent of a four-letter word, something to 
be avoided. 

“It is easier to talk about kinky sex in North America 
than it is to talk about class conflict,” argues James Laxer, 
political scientist at York University and author of the re- 
cently published book The Undeclared War: Class Con- 
Jlict in the Age of Cyber Capitalism. 

The media have reported every detail about the inti- 
mate relationship between U.S. President Bill Clinton and 
former White House intern Monica Lewinsky, but we con- 
tinue to hear very little about the relationship between so- 
cial classes, Laxer points out. 

“Social class is reasserting itself as the central ques- 
tion around which our society revolves,” he says. “The 
division between dominant and dominated social classes 
in our society is now deeper than it has been for well over 
half a century and perhaps for a century.” 

A couple of decades ago, the average Chief Execu- 
tive Officer in North America made about 30 times as much 
as the people who worked for him or her. Today, that gap 
has widened to 90 times as much. 

The three richest Americans - Bill Gates, Warren 
Buffett and John Walton (and family) - have combined 
assets of US$94 billion, more than the combined assets of 
the poorest 150 million Americans. 

“The super-billionaires of our era exercise an enor- 
mous, very direct and increasing power over where this 
planet goes,” Laxer argues. 

“They control investment, they control jobs, they con- 
trol where the future of the economy goes. They now over- 

shadow political leaders and those that run the state.” 

Contrary to the predominant view that equality of 
opportunity is the hallmark of our society, Laxer makes 
the important point that most of the money in the world is 
actually old money. 

Of the ten richest people in the world, only three are 
self-made or partially self-made. 


Guy 


The Undeclared 


The richest 
five Canadians 
or Canadian 
families - Ken 
Thomson (with 
a fortune of $8.2 
illo), USC. a EEE 
Irving and sons ($7.5 billion), Charles Bronfman ($2.9 
billion), Eaton’s ($1.7 billion), and Ted Rogers ($1.4 bil- 
lion) - all inherited their wealth from their parents. 

On the other hand, Laxer says most working people 
have been “running faster and faster on the treadmill to 
stay exactly in the same place.” 

In the period between 1950 and 1970, the real wage 
of the average Canadian doubled. In the last 20 years, the 
average Canadian’s real income has stayed about the same. 


James Laxer 
photo: Laurien Jones 


The Working Class/Middle Class 

The Undeclared War describes the transformation of 
the working class into a new class Laxer calls the “work- 
ing class/middle class” which he defines as wage and sal- 
ary earners in non-managerial positions. 

The blue-collar working class has shrunk quite dra- 
matically, largely as a result of the introduction of new 
technology. Manufacturing now accounts for only 14 per- 
cent of Canada’s labour force, whereas the service sector 
comprises 75 percent of the entire work-force. Women 
account for a much greater proportion of today’s wage and 
salary eamers than they did in the past. 

Whereas white-collar professionals like doctors, law- 
yers and accountants tend to identify with the capitalist 
class, Laxer argues that teachers, nurses, academics, bank 
employees and others in the service sector are increasingly 
identifying with the experiences of industrial workers in 
relation to the dominant social class. 

For instance, Laxer says that the fight against On- 
tario premier Mike Harris has given teachers there a com- 
pletely different self-image. 

The new working class/middle class, which comprises 
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approximately 70 percent of the population of industrial- 
ized countries, therefore has different elements, but he ar- 
gues that classes are always made up of diverse elements. 


The Great Social Compromise 

“At the heart of capitalism, social class has always 
been there,” Laxer argues. “There has always been a domi- 
nant class, the class that controls capital and there has al- 
ways been a dominated and much larger class of people 
who work for wages and salaries.” 

However, today’s capitalism differs significantly from 
the capitalism of the post-World War II era, a period Laxer 
describes as the Great Social Compromise. 

The World War II political alliance that stretched all 
the way from the communists on the left to Winston 
Churchill on the right isolated the extreme right which ef- 
fectively laid the foundation for a new social and economic 
program that centred around the creation of full employ- 
ment and social programs that came into play across Eu- 
rope, Canada and the United States. 

Central to the Great Social Compromise was the pur- 
suit of full employment through Keynesian demand man- 
agement policies and the construction of the welfare state. 

Of course, capitalists still maintained their control over 
the economy and profits, but as Laxer points out, for the 
first time in history there was a program that took into 
account the interests of the majority of the population. 

“Every political party in the 1950s talked about ex- 
panding social programs. The Tories wanted to do it more 
slowly, the CCF more quickly. Now, of course everybody 
is trying to figure out how quickly to dismantle social pro- 

grams, the NDP perhaps wanting to do it more slowly.” 


Cyber Capitalism 

The turning point came in the mid-1970s with a tre- 
mendous new change in the way capitalism works and the 
balance of power. 

The introduction of new micro-electronic technology 
and deregulation led to the increased globalization of pro- 
duction and communication. At the same time, Keynesian 
economic policies were thrown out in favour of monetar- 
ism and high interest rates. 

The result of the new capitalism, or cyber capitalism 
as Laxer calls it, was growing unemployment, cutbacks to 
social programs and growing inequality. 

“A whole series of circumstances from monetarism 
to deregulation to new technology have opened the door, 
which has given capital fantastic new leverage against the 
wage and salary-earning population,” Laxer says. “And 
they have taken advantage of that.” 


What is to be done? 
According to Laxer, there is increasing resistance to 
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the growing inequalities created by the new capitalism, 
such as protests over cuts to Employment Insurance in 
Atlantic Canada, student protests over rising tuition fees, 
and teacher strikes in Ontario. 

The important question, as always, is what is to be 
done? 

Laxer suggests a number oi solutions to the problem 
of growing inequality. 

Income taxes on wealthy individuals and corporations 
should be increased, while consumption taxes like the GST, 
which burden low-income earners proportionately more, 
should be reduced. Canada should also implement wealth 
taxes to curb the accumulation of large personal fortunes 
and explore the idea of banning financial transactions with 
tax haven residents. 

Canada also needs to look at cutting the work week to 
35 hours a week, with no cut in pay, as a way of redistrib- 
uting productivity gains to the population as a whole. 

The redistribution of income and wealth is a must, 
but Laxer also argues that we need to assert our right to 
control capital and where it is invested. 

Internationally, the implementation of a small tax on 
foreign exchange transactions, or the Tobin tax, would help 
discourage currency speculation. Allowing workers to gain 
direct control over their pension funds would free up more 
capital for socially-responsible companies rooted in the 
domestic economy. 

Another idea Laxer floats is a wage and salary earner 
fund. The government would mandate that profitable com- 
panies would have to put part of their profit into an equity 
fund that would be owned by the workers in that company 
so that over a period of time the people who work for the 
company would take over equity of the company. 

Implementing such a program, even if it does not end 
the dominance of the capitalist class, is another matter 
completely. 

Laxer acknowledges that no government is commit- 
ted to such a political project, and most social democratic 
parties around the world, including Canada’s New Demo- 
crats, are increasingly adopting a more business-friendly 
policy perspective. 

“People have the sense today - and it’s hard to blame 
them - that no matter who you vote for you always get the 
same government,” he says. “They always do the same 
things so it doesn’t matter what a political party’s plat- 
form is when it runs in an election.” Laxer remains opti- 
mistic though, arguing that the key is to build the resist- 
ance. 

“Only a democratically energized citizenry can 
achieve it,” he argues. “Wage and salary earners will need 
to summon up their immense potential power.” 


Guy Marsden is a regular contributor to Briarpatch. 


Patterns 
in the Past 


Viewing history from the Hawaii Hilton, 
overlooking Normandy Beach. 


Nils 


by 


ast year’s Remembrance 
Day (the irony of the name 
will shortly become appar- 
ent) was dominated by distraught 
pundits reacting to the shocking 
fact that a survey (that staple of 
public discourse) had just exposed 
Canadians’ abysmal ignorance of 
the First and the Second World 
War. Many, for example, thought 
that D-Day had something to do 
with Japan’s bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. Naturally, there was a 
good deal of hand wringing and 
soul searching, and political com- 
mentators (TV news departments’ 
answer to hockey colour commen- 
tators) were relieved that they had found an angle from 
which to cover November 11. Not surprisingly, the public 
school system came in for TV’s version of searching criti- 
cism - a 15-second clip in which an “expert” revealed that 
one could graduate from high school in Canada without 
taking a compulsory course in Canadian history. (It’s the 
sort of scandal on which I have come to expect Rex Murphy 
to proffer one of his entertaining sesquipedalian 
pasquinades - but for some reason, on this occasion, he 
declined.) 

What escaped the TV pundits was the irony of TV 
pundits, of all people, lamenting Canadians’ ignorance of 
some of the basic facts (what educationists call “common 
essential learnings”) of the two world wars. Significantly 
overlooked is that the most important fact about history in 
the late twentieth century (at least in Western democra- 
cies) is the almost universal ignorance of it. And by igno- 
tance of history I don’t mean ignorance of facts, such as 
the date and location of D-Day. I mean something more 
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far-reaching, of which the ignorance of specific historical 
facts is a mere sign or symptom. By ignorance of history I 
mean that the vast majority of Canadians (like their Ameri- 
can cousins) do not think historically, or even have the 
slightest idea of what it means to think historically. In our 
society history is trivial and useless. Our education sys- 
tem merely reflects this indisputable fact. 

So it should hardly come as a surprise that most first- 
year university students have no idea of when the First 
World War took place and whether we fought Hitler in the 
First or the Second World War. And this ignorance (or, to 
be more neutral, this absence of knowledge) has very little 
to do with the quality of our students’ minds or the failure 
of our school system. After all, there is no more reason 
why history should be taught in our schools than Latin or 
penmanship. There is little point - as the designers of cur- 
riculums very well know - of teaching history to a society 
that is as profoundly unhistorical - even anti-historical - as 
ours. It would make as much sense to expect Canadians to 
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know anything about their own (or world) history as it 
would to expect Canadians to know the geology of Mars. 
So it is pointless to lament the fact that most Canadians 
think D-Day happened in Hawaii rather than on the beaches 
of Normandy. Why on earth would we expect them to think 
anything else? 

There is no better evidence that our society places 
very little value on history, that we agree with Henry Ford 
that “History is bunk,” and that history has become utterly 
trivialized than the fact that there is now a history channel 
on cable TV. A few sanguine people may view the advent 
of the history channel as a good thing for history - herald- 
ing a history renaissance - and proof that television can 
rise above mindless sitcoms and movies of the week and 
sexually titillating dramas about doctors and police offic- 
ers to give us something of redeeming educational value. I 
don’t think so. The fact that history now has its own chan- 
nel is ample evidence that we have come to the “end of 
history” as it was once understood. When history got its 
own TV channel it ceased to be history and became - tel- 
evised entertainment. For that is what everything becomes 
when it appears on TV. The history channel will do for 
history what television, in the form of TV evangelism, has 
done for Christianity. 

The nature of television as a medium is such that 
whatever appears on it - politics, the news of the day, reli- 
gion, the weather, gardening - becomes a form of enter- 
tainment and amusement. (If you have any doubts about 
this fact, a reading of Neil Postman’s Amusing Ourselves 
to Death: Public Discourse in the Age of Show Business 
will instantly disabuse you of them.) On television, his- 
tory becomes - what else? - a television show, a form of 
entertainment, of amusement. I’ve been scanning the pro- 
gram guide to see what is actually on the history channel. 
By far the most frequent shows (that’s the right word, 
shows) are reruns of “historical” movies and historical 
mysteries that are perfectly suited for broadcast on TV, 
such eminently televisable stories as the discovery of King 
Tut’s tomb, which has the added advantage of a gothic 
subplot about ancient Egyptian curses (it could just as eas- 
ily have been an episode of the X-Files). In our culture, 
that is what history is. History is anything from the past 

that can be turned into a movie of the week or an A&E 
special. (Please don’t misunderstand me, I am not criticiz- 
ing these shows. They are superb television - they are just 
not history.) 

The best example of my point is provided by the popu- 
larity of TV shows about the Titanic. There have been at 
least a dozen of them, all spawned by the James Cameron 
film. History can be sold on television and in the movies if 
it has an ill-fated romance between an impossibly beauti- 
ful couple and lots of stories, real or imaginary, about peo- 
ple facing, nobly or ignobly, inevitable death on the big- 
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TV is a present- 
centred, speed-of- 
light medium that 
permits little 


understanding of 
the past as history. 


gest and most lavish ocean liner ever built. These shows 
are highly entertaining, but I see no way in which any of 
them can be called history. Yet for many people most of 
what they know about the past - King Tut’s Egypt, the 
American Civil War, Jane Austen’s England, the Titanic - 
consists of what can be televised, of what makes good tel- 
evision (whether commercial or public makes no differ- 
ence). It would be very foolish to think that by watching 
any of these shows one is in any sense of the word learn- 
ing history. 

I asked my first-year university class when the Ti- 
tanic sank. The answers ranged from the middle of the 
19th century to the 1950s. Less than half came within ten 
years. This result is not - as many silly people seem to 
think - an indictment of our students or of our education 
system. Rather, it is the inevitable result of our culture’s 
view of history as a random pastiche of interesting events. 
And this view receives a good deal of confirmation through 
the medium of television, film and video. So it wouldn’t 
matter one bit whether there was a compulsory high school 
course on Canadian history, for what most people who don’t 
read and study history extensively understand of history is 
whatever they get on TV - and as I have just said, what 
they get on TV is not history, but TV shows with a nomi- 
nal historical setting. 

Now the essence of the electronic image (especially 
TV) as a medium is that it is virtually incapable in its 
present form in Canada and the U.S. of presenting any- 
thing historically. As Neil Postman points out, history is 
comprehensible as history “only to someone who takes 
seriously the notion that there are patterns in the past which 
may provide the present with nourishing traditions.” “The 
past is a world,” he quotes Thomas Carlyle as saying, “and 
not a void of grey haze.” Postman goes on to point out that 
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Carlyle was writing at a time when the book was the prin- 
cipal medium of serious public discourse, and a book, Post- 
man says, “is all history ... the book promotes a sense of a 
coherent and usable past.” 

But TV is a present-centred, speed-of-light medium 
that permits little understanding of the past as history. It is 
a medium of images and everything presented in electronic 
images is experienced as happening now, which is why we 
must be told in language that a videotape we are viewing 
was made months - or years - before. In the age of enter- 
tainment and show business, political discourse, news, re- 
ligion - and history - are all emptied not only of ideologi- 
cal content but of historical content as well. The fragmented 
images of TV and movies give us a “grey haze” of histori- 
cal facts - the assassination of Kennedy, a sinking ocean 
liner, a battle in W.W.I - but their very disconnectedness 
and fragmentation deprives us of access to an historical 
perspective or context - a theory, a vision, a metaphor - 
something within which the facts can be organized and 
patterns discerned. The medium of television and video 
provides no such context, in fact is hampered, by its very 
nature as a medium, in any attempt to provide such a con- 
text, since doing so would make it less entertaining. If 
Henry Ford said “History is bunk,” television says, “His- 
tory doesn’t exist.” 

So there is no point in bemoaning the ignorance of 
Canadians about this or that fact of our history. Even if 


most Canadians could score well on a survey designed to 
measure their “common essential history learnings,” that 
would merely demonstrate that they are well prepared to 
be a contestant on Jeopardy, not that they know anything 
about history. (Besides, in a society in which the host of 
Jeopardy is far better known than Stalin or FDR, it would 
make much more sense to prepare people to win $30,000 
on Jeopardy than to have an historical understanding of 
themselves and their world.) 

In a society that deems history to be trivial and use- 
less, at best as raw material for TV entertainment, we can 
hardly complain when most Canadians have no idea what 
or when D-Day was. After all, it was way back in 1994 - 
over four years ago - when TV flooded us with an endless 
stream of images of the 50th Anniversary of D-Day. But in 
the world of entertainment, four years is like four hun- 
dred. We can hardly expect people to remember what they 
saw on TV four years ago when they couldn’t pass a quiz 
on what they saw on the news last night. But there is one 
consolation: at least Rex Murphy could have found in such 
blissful ignorance a justification for an entertaining lament 


Nils Clausson is a freelance writer and teacher in Regina 
He is also a poet, playwright and fiction writer. He was a 
runner-up in the National Poetry Contest sponsored by 


the League of Canadian Poets, and a semi-finalist (the 
only Canadian) in The Greensboro Review literary awards. 


Keep the 
Maki 
Family in 


Canada! 


Gary Filmon’s Tory government in Manitoba threatens 
to take away social assistance from the Maki family as 
punishment for attracting attention to their plight. For 
more information visit their Web Site at http:// 

www. interlog.com/~almaki 
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Taking up the 


Challenge 


Europe's new movement for worktime reduction. 


choice between having a job and 

having a life. Staggering levels of 
unemployment and under-employ- 
ment persist in Canada. Yet in the first 
four months of 1997 almost two mil- 
lion workers put in overtime hours and 
one-third of Canadians say they are 
constantly under stress 

In much of Europe, reducing and 
redistributing worktime has rocketed 
to the top of the agenda. The European 
experience could provide some impor- 
tant examples for Canadians to draw 
on as we seek to counter the polariza- 
tion between overwork and unemploy- 
ment 

In October 1997, France an- 
nounced a legislated 35-hour work 
weck by January 1, 2000. A few days 
later, Italy pledged to do the same by 
2001. Belgium’s unions and 
francophone Socialists got into the 
spirit by endorsing a four-day week. 
Denmark was rocked in the spring of 
1998 by a nation-wide strike for 
shorter worktime - in the form of a 
sixth week of paid vacation. In Ger- 
many, where a 35-hour week is already 
widespread, new calls have arisen for 
32 hours. Demands by Finland’s un- 
ions for 35 hours made worktime the 
most burning labour market issue last 
year, while almost all of Sweden’s 
collective agreements in 1998 in- 
cluded worktime cuts. 

Southern Europe has been in the 
action too. Spain’s two main union 
confederations issued a joint call for 
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by Anders Hayden 
a 35-hour week in 1998, and re- 
gional governments in Madrid, 
Andalucia and Extremedura 
agreed to 35 hours for their pub- 
lic employees. Last year Greece 
saw its first collective agreement 
for a 35-hour week without loss 
in pay. Meanwhile, Portugal re- 
cently introduced a legislated 
40-hour week, giving the EU’s 
least developed country a 
stronger legislated standard than 
many Canadian provinces. 

Although worktime reduc- 
tion is a common theme in much 
of Europe, the policies chosen 
and the structure of the debate 
differ greatly from country to 
country. 

In France, a coalition of So- 
cialists, Communists and Greens 
came to power in 1997 with a 
mandate to attack the country’s 
stubbom 12 percent unemploy- 
ment rate and stop the erosion 
of the social fabric. 35-hour leg- 
islation will be supported by fi- 
nancial incentives for firms that 
create jobs by reducing work hours. 
Collective bargaining will also work 
out key details, like the exact form 
shorter hours will take (such as free 
time can be taken as additional days 
off, roughly 23 per year) and whether 
or not there will be any reduction in 
pay along with shorter hours. 

With the first of two 35-hour laws 
approved, attention has tumed to ne- 
gotiations between employers and 


25,000 French workers from the CFDT 
trade union confederation rallying fora 
32-hour week in May 1998. 

photo: CFDT Magazine 


employees. French employers have in 
some cases taken a hard-line negoti- 
ating stance, seeking major conces- 
sions in worktime flexibility and more 
overtime to avoid new hiring. In other 
cases, negotiations have been more 
harmonious. By November 1998, 701 
agreements had been signed, reducing 
the hours of 76,600 employees to 35 
hours or less and creating or saving 
5,985 jobs. This is just the tip of the 
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iceberg - one union expects up to 
25,000 accords to be signed. 

Another trend-setter has been the 
Netherlands, known for its high level 
of consensus among government, busi- 
ness and labour. It has reduced aver- 
age annual work hours to the lowest 
level among developed nations. This 
has helped cut unemployment from 12 
percent in the early 1980s to 3.8 per- 
cent by the end of 1998. The work 
week was reduced in the mid-1980s 
to 38 hours, and has since been cut to 
36 hours for about half the work-force. 
This has generally been without any 
loss in pay, but workers did give up 
pay increases they otherwise might 
have gained. 

There has also been a dramatic 
expansion of “part-time” work (less 
than 35 hours). 37 percent of Dutch 
workers now work part-time. The high 
level of part-time work, and its con- 
centration largely amongst women, is 
a source of controversy. But the fact 
that about 85 percent of part-timers say 
they do not want full-time hours sug- 
gests the Netherlands has found ways 
to make part-time an attractive choice. 
Most collective agreements give indi- 
viduals the nght to reduce their work 
hours. There are also strong legislated 
protections to guarantee equal treat- 
ment for part-timers in terms of hourly 
wages, benefits, and promotion pros- 

pects. 

One new worktime bill will give 
Dutch employees the right to receive 
benefits pay if they interrupt their ca- 
reers for care or study leave, on the 
condition that an unemployed person 
is hired as a replacement. Another pro- 
posal by the opposition Green Left to 
extend the right to voluntarily reduce 
one’s hours work, with a proportion- 
ate cut in pay, to all employees is ex- 
pected to become law shortly. 

Germany has seen significant 
worktime reduction in the last decade 
due to a strong collective bargaining 

push by labour. The main force has 
been the metalworkers’ union IG 
Metall, which achieved a 35-hour 


week without loss in pay by 1995. 
There has also been increasing use of 
worktime cuts to avoid layoffs. The 
most striking example is Volkswagen, 
which went to a 28.8-hour week in 
1993 to save 30,000 jobs. 

German unions estimate one mil- 
lion jobs were saved or created by 
worktime reduction from the mid- 
1980s to the mid-1990s. Yet unem- 
ployment remains stubbornly high - at 
roughly ten percent. More ambitious 
plans are now being proposed. In May 
1998, IG Metall approved a new cam- 
paign for a 32-hour week, or 1,400 
hours annually. The head of the DGB 
trade union federation has even spo- 
ken of 25 hours as an eventual goal. 
German labour is also debating 
whether to stick to the traditional de- 
mand of shorter hours for the same 
pay, or to embrace a “‘solidaristic wage 
policy” which accepts some loss in pay 
for high-income workers in return for 
more job creation. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl, who 
feared Germany was becoming a “‘col- 
lective amusement park,” was re- 
placed last year with a Social Demo- 
cratic government more open to 
worktime reduction. The new govern- 
ment is planning a “jobs summit” with 
business and labour. A recent agree- 
ment in Lower Saxony’s metalwork- 
ing sector, which will create one job 
every time six workers choose to go 
from a 35-hour to a 30-hour week, is 
an example of the kind of “flexible” 
worktime measures that could emerge 
from the summit. 

Denmark has among the shortest 
work hours in Europe and one of the 
lowest unemployment rates at 6.1 per- 
cent. Yet, as in neighbouring Sweden, 
worktime reduction is seen less as a 
way to create jobs, and more as a way 
to improve the lives of workers, allow 
parents to have more time with their 
children, and promote gender equity 
by making it possible for men and 
women to participate in both market 
and household labour. In addition to a 
37-hour week, Denmark has been an 


innovator in giving workers the right 
to take partially paid educational, pa- 
rental and sabbatical leaves, with un- 
employed workers hired as replace- 
ments. 

Some might see Denmark’s 1998 
strike for a sixth week paid vacation 
as a sign that its workers are spoiled. 
Yet this can be seen as a justifiable 
attempt by workers to share in the 
country’s economic success, an en- 
lightened choice of time over money 
as the way to take that share. In the 
words of one young worker, “Every- 
one is talking about the good economic 
results in Denmark. As for me, I want 
my share in the form of free time.” 

While environmental issues have 
not been central to recent European 
worktime debates, this kind of shift in 
emphasis from infinite growth of 
wealth in goods toward more wealth 
in time can be a key part of a new eco- 
logically-sustainable development 
model. Green parties have been the 
continent’s most consistent proponents 
of worktime reduction in recent years. 

Many European countries have 
been taking historic steps forward to- 
ward improved quality of life, job 
creation, and social cohesion through 
worktime reduction. Even though 
Canada’s economic and political con- 
text is very different, the European 
experience offers a wide range of op- 
tions for us to learn from. In 1994, the 
federal Advisory Group on Working 
Time and the Distribution of Work 
urged that the reduction and redistri- 
bution of worktime become “a new 
public policy priority.” Europeans 
have been taking up that challenge. It’s 
time for Canadians to do the same. 


Anders Hayden is the Research and 
Policy Coordinator for 32 HOURS: 
Action for Full Employment. He is the 
author of Sharing the Work, Sparing 
the Planet: Work time, Consumption 
and Ecology to be published in the 
spring of 1999 by Between the Lines. 
Phone: (416) 392-1658. 

E-mail: freetime@web.net. 
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On Trial 


Human rights activist Irene Fernandez has been on 
trial for two years, the longest in Malaysia's history. 


DAZ IN orega 
tanding under 
S garlands made 
of thousands of 
cards from well- 
wishers around the 
world, Irene Fernan- 
dez, director of Tena- 
ganita, Malaysia’s 
leading human rights 
organization, says that 
her trial for the charge 
of “maliciously pub- 
lishing false news” is 
the longest trial in Ma- 
laysia’s history. The author of a report published in 1995 
about the abuse of migrant workers from neighbouring 
Asian countries, Fernandez cares passionately about the 
rights of all people, including the thousands of undocu- 
mented workers in booming Malaysia. She detailed the 
malnutrition, physical abuse, sexual abuse and appalling 
living conditions of these workers, thousands ending up in 
detention camps where 70 workers died. 

Arrested after the publication of her report, Fernandez 
has been on trial for more than two years and only the 
prosecution has appeared. In November, her defence was 
to begin but was delayed by the more sensational trial of 
Deputy Prime Minister Dato’ Seri Anwar. 

Meanwhile, Tenaganita’s work continues. Founded by 
Fernandez in 1992, the group acts as an advocate for for- 
eign workers, operates a half-way house for HIV positive 
sex workers, partners with groups in eight countries to pro- 
vide health, legal and pre-departure and home coming in- 
formation for workers. Last November the organization 
organized a workshop for women on internal security laws. 

Fernandez says the trial of Anwar, while provoking 
increased harassment of activists, has also raised public 
concern about issues of justice and freedom, like freedom 
of expression and the need for more information about 
government actions. 

Last November, Fernandez was one of the organizers 
of Women’s Day at the People’s Forum which preceded 
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Irene Fernandez 


Wolfwood 


the APEC summit in Kuala Lumpur, 
the Malaysian capital. 

The 52-year-old mother of three 
is supported by many international 
groups calling for an end to her trial 
and a full public investigation of the 
treatment of migrant workers. 

Funds are urgently needed for 
her mounting legal expenses. Con- 
tributions and letters of support may 
be sent to: Barnard-Boecker Centre 
Foundation, 1022 McGregor Ave, 
Victoria BC V8S 3T9. 


Theresa Wolfwood is in Asia researching globalization for 
the Barnard-Boecker Centre Foundation. 
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The New 


Brigadistas 


From street kids to international 


he Lights of the Future strut on 
| stage one by one in their cream- 
coloured jeans, chocolate-col- 
oured shirts and fancy running shoes - 
nine boys and one girl. They might 
have been a bit more nervous had it 
not been their 30th gig in five weeks. 
The Lights take their places; the girl 
joins three guys on centre stage. And 
the meringue begins. Smiling wide, all 
ten of them dancing instantly; no warm 
up necessary, the stage is taken over. 
The lightman does his magic; hues of 
red, blue, green and white lights 
bounce in a spiralling fiesta. Caliente 
thythms, people in the audience can’t 
help but wiggle in their seats - it won’t 
be a sit-down gig for long. The girl 
moves so well with the lead singers, 
they have sort of a jog-shuffle-to-the- 
right-leg-up-smile-all-the-way and 
then a jog-shuffle-to-the-left-leg-up 
thing going on, all perfectly synchro- 
nized. Song after song, the energy 
pours; you can’t watch people smile 
that big and not find yourself doing 
an ear-to-ear one. 
Full standing ovation. 


“None of them had any musical 
training at all,” says Angel as he dices 
a plantain. 

I have to lean quite close to him 
because of all the noise from people 
circulating around the house; the Latin 
music blaring, the clanging pots, and 
the noises of a fiesta being prepared. 
A volunteer for the Institute of Human 
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cultural ambassadors. 


by Sophie Watson 


Promotion 
(INPRHU) in Nica- 
ragua for five years, 
Angel has seen a lot. 

“In Nicaragua, 
there are lots of kids 
on the street; out of 
four million people, 
two million are un- 
der the age of 16. So 
the poverty is so 
much; there are a lot 
of problems, espe- 
cially drugs. Lots of 
kids they... uh... 
glue?” Angel says, 
leaving it unfinished, not knowing the 
right English term. 

“Glue sniffing?” I say because 
I’ve heard that glue sniffing is ram- 
pant in Nicaragua. Many kids are seen 
with glue on their faces and 
zombieness in their eyes; they stash 
the bottles or tubes in their armpits and 
walk the streets hunched on one side. 

“Ya that’s it, so this project was 
first for them - to get them interested 
in something else. But these kids are 
so difficult; the glue makes them 
moody and very difficult to work with, 
but not all of the street kids do the glue, 
so now we try to get them before they 
start. That’s my job - to keep them 
busy. 

“These guys they come from one 
of the poorest, roughest barrios in 
Managua, Los Torres. They were 
street working kids; they’re all ex- 


The Lights of the Future backstage at the Arden 
Theatre in St. Albert, Alberta. 
photo: Ed Carson 


tremely poor. Nobody knows music 
before. Six years ago the project 
moved there and did an investigation, 
a survey of the area. We started a base- 
ball team; these guys used to be the 
team - we did really good, we won two 
championships!” 

Angel chops up an egg and puts 
it with the sliced avocado and onions. 
On top he squeezes some lime juice. 

“So ya my job was to help teach 
baseball, and the boys they loved it - 
it was something different. The kids 
they work so hard; work is the princi- 
pal thing, they have to support their 
families. There are no jobs for the 
adults, unemployment all over. Their 
life is really difficult, really tough. It’s 
like they can’t be kids; so this is good 
- they play, they have fun.” 

Unemployment in Nicaragua is 
currently at 60 percent. Nicaragua’s 
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standard of living is dropping the fast- 
est in Central America, and it has been 
recognized as the second poorest coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere, next 
to Haiti. 

“So the project went well. A few 
years later, the organization got some 
more funding. It’s a non-government 
organization, a non-profit institution. 
They got some more money and now 
they want to do something else. There 
are many different programs in the 
project; this money was for a cultural 
program - so it was decided to do mu- 
sic, start a band because the baseball 
team did so well,” Angel says. 

“This government now, is very, 
very capitalistic. You see, in our con- 
stitution it says that all kids have the 
right to go to school and have free 
health care - this government doesn’t 
stick to that. One million kids have no 
access to education and health care 
because you have to pay, and no one 
can afford it.” 


The Lights of the Future arrived 
in Edmonton in late January 1998, 
during the middle of winter. The ten 
kids, along with their instruments, 
some donated winter clothing and their 
life stories were packed into a school 
bus - destination: small town Alberta 
The band played everywhere from ru- 
ral schools, to urban community cen- 
tres, to suburban churches - a total of 
32 gigs from January 27 until March 
1. They sang songs about life on the 
street and held discussion sessions 
about the problem of poverty and its 
numerous ramifications for children. 
Their mission: to empower other kids 
and spread a message of social justice. 

Instruments of Change is a 
project that evolved out of two travel 
seminars from Alberta to Nicaragua in 
the summers of 1996 and 1997. Teach- 
ers, musicians, artists and social work- 
ers went south to learn of conditions 
in post-revolutionary Nicaragua as 
well as to make links for future col- 
laboration. Edmonton’s Centre for In- 
ternational Alternatives and Change 


for Children joined forces with marginalized poor, many of whom are 


INPRHU to organize this tour. 


children. Outreach programs send so- 


Nicaragua’s economy is barely cial workers like Freddy and volun- 


recovering from a tyran- 
nical U.S. embargo; years 
of war have left many or- 
phans and the demands of 
the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the World 
Bank’s Structural Adjust- 
ment Programs have 
caused enormous poverty 
in the country. Health care 
and education suffer the 
most from the required 
slash-and-burn cuts to 
public spending. The un- 
deniable gains of the revo- 
lution have been systemi- 
cally eroded. Almost ex- 
actly half of the popula- 
tion is under the age of 16, 
and birth control is not 
promoted by the government in Nica- 
ragua. 

Five months after the Sandinistas 
had gotten into power in 1979, their 
literacy campaign began. 60,000 
youths and 30,000 adults, all volun- 
teers, were galvanized into bringing 
literacy to the Nicaraguan people. The 
campaign had dramatic effects: illit- 
eracy dropped from 57 percent to 13 
percent. People hung banners above 
their doorways proudly announcing 
that their home was illiteracy-free. The 
youth, call brigadistas, were sent to the 
countryside where they learned how 
to work the land in the day and taught 
reading in tents and makeshift class- 
rooms to the campesinos in the eve- 
nings. Now once again the illiteracy 
rate is high and getting higher; nobody 
can afford the funds or the time to go 
to school. One of the reasons the 
Sandinistas managed to be so success- 
ful was the support from local grass 
roots organizations who united and 
galvanized the people and resources 
to mobilize that many volunteers into 
action. 

INPRHU is an organization with 
a similar agenda: reaching out to the 


Freddy Martinez, social worker, music teacher 
and former Sandinista soldier. 
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teers like Angel into the marketplaces 
and the intersections to seek out and 
recruit kids that need help. INPRHU’s 
mandate is to fight for the rights of 
children, to lobby for them, to provide 
skill training, education, foster homes, 
drug abuse awareness programs, cul- 
tural activities and to heal and help 
these kids with all the resources they 
can muster. With limited finances and 
funding, INPRHU has had success 
using cultural means to educate the 
children - presently they work with 
400 kids. 

Freddy, the music teacher/social 
worker, remembers the kids before the 
project. 

“Trino...Marvin...I used to see 
them in the calle; they looked sickly 
and depressed, barefoot and...” at this 
point Freddy puts his hand in front of 
his face, gesturing incomprehensibly, 
“they were runny nosed and dirty. 

“Most kids are on the street; these 
kids they didn’t have drug problems, 
just problems of poverty - like vaga- 
bonds. The children, they get exploited 
by everyone; there’s sexual abuse, 
alcoholism in the adults, not enough 
to eat. They work from 7am to late in 
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the evening for very little pay.” 

During the Q&A portion of the 
gig at the Baptist church around the 
corner from my house, Marvin 
Moreira, through a translator, proudly 
says, “We have left our work in the 
street and now we have a more digni- 
fied way to make a living - people re- 
spect us now, we have a different im- 
age. We’re not dirty little kids; we’re 
going international and bringing pride 
to our community. 

Elizabeth, the dancing-singing 
girl, is now 15 years old. 

“When I was six years old, I 
started to work. My father was killed 
when I was three. One day on the 
street, I was approached by social 
workers. I was asked to participate in 
a silk-screening workshop. I liked it. 
Then I was involved in a gender de- 
velopment workshop where I was 
taught to stand up for my rights as a 
girl. Street life for kids - you’re always 
having to defend yourself, being taken 
advantage of is common. I am proud 
to represent the people of my barrio,” 
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Liz proudly says. 

The questions wind down and it’s 
back to the dancing, jumping, and 
swinging. Everybody is up dancing. 
An old guy in the doorway does the 
Macarena - hands on his butt, it’s a 
funny church scene. It’s hard to believe 
when you see them all up there on 
stage, how far they’°ve come from six 
years ago, hard to imagine them on the 
street - barefoot, illiterate, scavenging 
to make a living. 

And we dance and celebrate. 


In a global climate of massive 
trade agreements that threaten our au- 
tonomy on every level, this interna- 
tional cooperative project had a trade 
agreement of its own - using music and 
art as cultural currency. Human Pro- 
motion + International Alternatives = 
Change for Children. As Canadians 
question their economic, political and 
military role in the face of globaliza- 
tion, perhaps they should also explore 
their cultural role. 

Tragedy has hit Nicaragua once 


again - Hurricane Mitch has brought 
rampant devastation to the country. 
The United Nations estimates that de- 
velopment has now been set back 20 
years. Thousands of people died and 
billions of dollars in damage was 
caused to houses, schools, crops, roads 
and bridges. Change for Children has 
been holding fundraisers for a Nica- 
raguan relief effort as well as doing 
extensive campaigning. 

This January, Change for Chil- 
dren is sponsoring Vladimir 
Hernandez, a street educator and psy- 
chologist from INPRHU, to tour Al- 
berta and give presentations and hold 
discussion sessions on the horrendous 
ramifications of the hurricane. 


For more information on this project 
and others, please contact Change for 
Children in Edmonton at (403) 488- 
1505. Donations would of course be 
appreciated. Sophie Watson is a free- 
lance writer and editor living in Ed- 


monton. 


23 years of solidarity in the 
struggle for sustainable 
development and justice 
in Latin America and Canada 


tik 


indigenous people. 
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“change for Children currently supports vital community 
projects in Central and South America and in Canada. 


Aprojects include programs for 
street children, support to farmers’ 
co-ops, advocacy for human rights 
and cultural preservation for 


Achange for Children believes 
that solidarity with our Southern sisters and 
brothers means educating ourselves about the root causes of 
poverty and our role in creating a more just world. 


Change for Children needs your support today! 


PROVINCE: PosTat Cope: 


MAKE ME A MEMBER OF CHANGE FOR CHILDREN FOR $15/ 
YEAR (MEMBERSHIP INCLUDES BUILDING Brroces NewsLeTter) 


Enclosed IS MY TAX DEDUCTIBLE DONATION TO CHANGE 
FOR CHILDREN (ALL DONATIONS ARE ACKNOWLEDGED WITH A TAX RECEIPT) 


ADDRESS: 


PHONE: 


Cheques should be made payable to Change for Children 
and mailed to: 10545-92 street, Edmonton, AB. T5H 1V1 
Ph: (780)448-1505 fax: (780)448-1506 email: cfca@web.net 
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DIANE FLUNKS 
“It is frightening that anti-free trader David 
Orchard ended up as runner-up in the 


Conservative leadership race. 
That’s because free trade is demonstrably 
the best public policy ever adopted by Canada. 
Orchard’s lapse, and Tory tolerance, is 
why people should have to pass a test to 
determine if they have the knowledge necessary 
to hold office. Those who fail should be banned 
from seeking elected office for at least five 
years and/or until they take a course and pass... 
...It’s also why voters who don’t know the 
facts should be weeded out until they grasp 
them. Voting, like seeking public office, should 
be a privilege not a right.” 
- Diane Francis, 
columnist for Financial Post/National Post, 
November 19, 1998. 


BODY SLAM 
“I don’t see any difference between a football player and 
a wrestler, just that we have more talent.” 

- Jesse (The Body) Ventura, 


former professional wrestler and now governor of 


Minnesota. The 6-foot-4-inch, 250-pound former Navy 
SEAL, opposes public funding for child care for women 
on welfare, supports the death penalty, and backs the 
erosion of worker s compensation. He supports keeping 
abortion legaland has yy Taq) 
called for 
decriminalization of 
drugs and prostitution. 
Many Minnesotans are 
snapping up “Our 
Governor Can Beat Up 
Your Governor” T- 
shirts and Jesse Ventura 
action figures. 
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ONLY A FEW LINES? 
“I have never denied the existence of the gas chambers. 
But if one were to write the history of World War Two in 
a book of 1,000 pages, there would be at most a few 
lines about the gas chambers.” 
- Jean-Marie Le Pen, 
leader of France 5 extreme-right National Front, 
October 1998. Le Pen’ first wife, Pierrette, revealed in 
the late 1980s that, in conversations at home, Le Pen 
affectionately referred to Adolf Hitler as “Uncle 
Dolphi. ” Last November, Le Pen’s assault conviction 
was upheld by a French appeals court and he was 
prohibited from holding public office, running for office 
or voting for a year. 


BRAIN POLLUTION 
“Tt isn’t pollution that’s harming the environment. It’s all 
the impurities in our air and water that are doing it.” 
- Dan Quayle, 
former U.S. vice-president. Quayle wants to be the 
Republican candidate for president in 2000. 


SAUSAGE MACHINE 
“The breeding sow should be thought of, and treated as, 
a piece of machinery whose function is to pump out 
baby pigs like a sausage machine.” 
- L.J. Taylor, 
National Hog Farmer Magazine. 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 


MY 


OPINION 


Pepper Spray 
Can Be Lethal 


by 


ow that Prime Minister 
Chrétien has intimated that 
pepper spray is a safe way of 


dealing with crowd control, let’s look 
at the facts. 

Pepper spray is oleoresin capsi- 
cum. It is an irritant based on extracts 


from chile peppers. As a plant toxin, 
it is banned for use in war by the 1972 
Biological Weapons Convention, but 
not for internal security use. 

Pepper spray can cause temporary 
blindness which can last from 15 to 
30 minutes, a burning sensation to the 
skin which can last from 45 to 60 min- 
utes, upper body spasms, and uncon- 
trollable coughing, making it difficult 
to breathe or speak for between three 
and 15 minutes. 

For people with asthma, or those 
using drugs or medications, there is a 
risk of death. The Los Angeles Times 
has reported at least 61 deaths associ- 
ated with police use of pepper spray 
since 1990 in the United States. The 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) has documented 27 deaths in 
California since 1993. 

Pepper spray is widely used in 


Sandy 


Cameron 


Canada and the United States, but so 
far it has not seen widespread use in 
Europe. 

The U.S. Army concluded in a 
1993 Aberdeen Proving Ground study 
that pepper spray could cause “muta- 
genic effects, carcinogenic effects ... 
cardiovascular and pul- 
monary toxicity, neuro- 
toxicity, as well as pos- 
sible human fatalities. 
There is a risk in using 
this product on a large 
and varied population.” 

Despite the reser- 
vations of U.S. military 

; #4 scientists, pepper spray 
i „., got the go ahead after 
«am AN EBI tests gave it the all 
clear. It was later revealed that Spe- 
cial Agent Thomas Ward, the head of 
the FBI’s Less-Than-Lethal Weapons 
program, took a $57,000 bribe from a 
pepper spray manufacturer to give the 
Zarc product Capstun the all clear. 

The Southern California branch 
of the ACLU tried to have pepper 
spray withdrawn. Berkeley, Califor- 
nia’s Police Commission voted for a 
60-day moratorium on it. The ACLU 
asked the FBI to retract and rescind 
all research documentation. 

Allan Parachini of the ACLU 
said, “The Ward scandal in some ways 
exceeds the Rodney King beatings in 
terms of its potential impact on law 
enforcement, since FBI research 
helped convince police departments 
across the country (and in other coun- 
tries) that pepper spray was a safe and 
effective way to subdue suspects.” 
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The effects of pepper spray are 
so severe that some companies have 
started to market decontamination 
wipes to meet “post application re- 
quirements which in turn reduces the 
potential for litigation.” 

The working paper, “An Ap- 
praisal of Technologies of Political 
Control,” from which the information 
in this article has been taken, recom- 
mends a European Parliament mora- 
torium on the acquisition, sale and 
deployment of pepper spray until in- 
dependent research is undertaken on 
its safety and published in the scien- 
tific press for peer review. 

To get a hard copy of “An Ap- 
praisal of Technologies of Political 
Control” by Steve Wright, send a fax 
to the Scientific and Technological 
Options Assessment Programme of the 
European Parliament in Luxembourg 
at 352-4300-22418. Please note the PE 
number: 166 499. The document is 
archived at Cryptome: http://jya.com/ 
crytpo.htm 


Sandy Cameron is a senior citizen and 
a volunteer at the Carnegie Commu- 
nity Centre, who was appalled at the 
military takeover of Vancouver during 
the APEC conference. 


My Opinion does not necessar- 
ily represent the editorial views 
of Briarpatch. We welcome 
submissions and encourage any 
ensuing dialogue. 
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PAYBACK 


In 1990, 87% of jobless Canadians 
qualified for unemployment insurance 
benefits. Now, after five years of 
Liberal “reform,” only 36% qualify. 


The unemployment insurance (UI) program was created in the 1940s to help people during 
periods of unemployment. The Chretien government “modernized” the program. Now two out of 
three unemployed people aren't eligible for Ul coverage. 


By denying benefits to the jobless, the government has created a $20 billion surplus in the UI fund. 
The government has been using the surplus to balance the federal books. Under the renamed 
Employment Insurance Act, the government must repay the money with interest. But the Liberals 
are proposing to change the act so it can keep the money. In other words, legalize the theft. 


All of the federal opposition parties have joined the Canadian Labour Congress in calling for the 
creation of an independent Unemployment Insurance Commission. The Commission would 
ensure UI funds are used to support the unemployed, not the federal government. 


Working people and unemployed Canadians have a message for the Chretien government: 
We want our money back. 


If you’re concerned about the way the Chretien Liberals are handling the unemployment 
insurance account, let them know. Write, phone or fax the Chretien government. 


Prime Minister Jean Chretien Finance Minister Paul Martin 

Prime Minister Minister of Finance 

House of Commons Esplanade Laurier, E. Tower, 21st Floor 
Ottawa, ON KIA 0A6 140 O’Connor St., Ottawa, ON K1A 0G5 
Phone: 613-992-4211 Phone: 613-996-7861 

Fax: 613-941-6900 Fax: 613-995-5176 


For more information, call Mark at the C Ñ 
Canadian Labour Congress, 525-6137. SZ 


TODAY IT’S A 
PUBLIC HOSPITAL. 


Calgary General Hospital 
_ demolished October 4, 1998 
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